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nearer home for a striking example. When the present writer
presented himself for matriculation at the University of
London, he was compelled, in accordance with the regulations
which prevailed in the I8801s, to offer all the following sub-
jects: Greek, Latin, English, French, history, geography,
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, chemistry and natural philoso-
phy, this last subject including dynamics, statics, hydrostatics
and pneumatics. Such was the court paid to the notion of an
all-round, harmoniously developed youth or maiden of seven-
teen or thereabouts. Later on he found that the course for a
degree in "philosophy" included psychology, logic, ethics,
metaphysics, economics, and political science. We have
travelled far since then, and we have travelled in the direction
of giving a fairer chance betimes to individual tastes and
abilities. The weakness of the system from which we have
emerged was that it ignored individuality, and was therefore
prejudicial to the best kind of development. On the other hand,
the "elective" system that prevails in American higher educa-
tion is held by most European observers, and by many
distinguished Americans, to place just that exaggerated
emphasis upon individual likes and dislikes, the danger of
which we have already noted. A balanced curriculum is
needed, but that need is quite consistent with reasonable
allowance for individuality.
0
Self-expression The view that education means securing the
as the aim means by which individuality may be deve-
loped takes on an exaggerated form when self-
expression is put forward as a guiding principle of life, and,
therefore, of education. To be free from the restraints which
have traditionally been imposed upon the individual, not only
by social convention, but also by moral law as generally
accepted, to give-freer rein to those instinctive impulses which
certainly lie at the roots of human as of animal nature, to
" live one's own life/' these are the forms which the principle of